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Thomas Hardy's Poetry 

at least makes another Victorian era utterly impossible. And 
it suffices to say that of all the poets who have written and 
are writing in our own times, he alone seems of stature 
sufficiently large to form a landmark in these dark years of 
war and change through which England is passing and yet 
must pass. John Gould Fletcher 

AN ORTHODOX PREACHjER 

The Solitary, by James Oppenheim. B. W. Huebsch. 

If a man believes himself a prophet, it is an impertinence 
to inform him that he is not; but as reviewers are an im- 
pertinent lot, and as I number myself among them tem- 
porarily, I must even do my duty. 

Whitman tried hard to be a preacher, and was a poet 
every so often simply because he could not help himself. 
If Mr. Oppenheim should try very hard to be a poet there 
is just a faint possibility that he might succeed, but up to 
date he has striven only to be a preacher, and his success 
has been almost flawless. Perhaps I should say he has striven 
to be a prophet and has succeeded in being a preacher — 
there is, of course, a difference. 

One emerges at the latter end of this book with a sick 
headache, and mixed impressions of bad dreams of Whit- 
man, Sandburg, and the collected platitudes of the world. 
There are interminable passages shameless in their imitation 
of Whitman, many that barely escape — if they do escape — 
plagiarism. Thus : 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

I hear the war-guns thunder and the clear-voiced choirs 

singing 

I step in a house where a tired mother croons to her sleepy child, 
I walk along the shore in the gleaming summer night, and hear the 

babble of lovers 

The murderer walks side by side with the saint. 

And so on for many, many pages. This is the predominant 
note of the book, but occasionally there are echoes of Sand- 
burg's less fortunate manifestations: 

The Baltimore trolley cars go jammed with summer fluff and straw 

hats 
Out to Electric City. .... 
(Trolleys along the Atlantic coast, 
Trolleys in the Alleghenies, 
Trolleys making the loop in soot-soft Pittsburgh ) 

Sometimes Mr. Oppenheim writes a line that is almost 
good, and then moralizes about it for ten pages. Here are 
examples of the best work to be found in the volume: 

A woman leans from a window, 
And is a silver shower 
On my heart beneath 



Night grows vaster 

With simulation of intense death. 

Perhaps these lines have a certain hint of beauty, or per- 
haps one is merely surprised to see an attempt at creating 
beauty in this mass of second-hand gestures; but one is, 
temporarily at least, startled at coming upon these passages 
on page fifty-seven. On a fairly close scrutiny, however, 
one finds in these and like passages old tricks applied anew, 
or general echoes. But occasionally something emerges 
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An Orthodox Preacher 

which one cannot trace to other sources and so suspects of 
being Mr. Oppenheim himself: 

Tht ironic spirit 

Was our wet nurse, 

And we milked her in the soft latitudes of the equator of dreams. 

Comment is an anti-climax. 

I am aware that certain persons admire Mr. Oppenheim 's 
work. It is my own theory, however, that whether or not 
Whitman's philosophy had, of itself, any particular value 
or originality, it is not improved by repetitions, and re- 
stirrings with alien platitudes. The belief that The People 
read poetry of whatever sort and can be aided and abetted 
thereby, and the other belief that those who do read poetry 
are in serious need of philosophical text-books, comfort 
and advice, are discarded conventions of the nineties. To 
those whose ears are refined by much music this pompous 
nothingness is an intrusion and an insult. We have heard 
broken echoes of the thin silver Christ who has lost his 
way in the mountains. A. Y. W. 

AN AMERICAN GEORGIAN 

Poems About God, by John Crowe Ransom. Henry Holt 

& Co. 

Mr. Ransom would be a good, if he were not quite so 
brittle, a poet. He would shine, although he is an Amer- 
ican, among the English Georgians, with whom indeed he 
seems to have a sort of kinship, on account of his delib- 
erately child-like method of presentation; but he suggests 
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